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VISIT  to  Oxford  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, with  its  memories  of  the  great  men 
who  have  passed  some  of  their  days  within 
its  walls,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Its 
quaint  and  beautiful  old  city,  its  grand  old  avenues  and 
gardens,  along  whose  peaceful  walks  so  many  great 
men  have  passed,  its  Colleges  with  their  varied  architec- 
ture, customs  and  curiously  garbed  scholars,  its  river 
thronged  with  craft  of  all  kinds,  will  remain  indelibly 
fixed  on  the  memory,  and  give  a  pleasure  but  rarely 
experienced. 

In  the  production  of  this  work  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  has  been  spared  to  produce  a  worthy  and 
accurate  memento  of  a  city  quite  unique,  and  we  feel 
that  both  visitors  and  residents  will  approve  our  efforts, 
and  find  the  volume  instructive  and  interesting. 

THE    PUBLISHER. 


Oxford,  General  View. 


OXFORD,  GENERAL  VIEW.— Where  the  Cherwell  joins  the 
Isis  is  the  spot  on  which  lies  that  most  famous  city  of  Oxford, 
the  home  of  wisdom  and  learning.  The  earliest  known  men- 
tion of  Oxford  is  that  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  912, 
though  there  are  legends  of  a  far  earlier  date.  The  loss  of  London 
in  the  Danish  wars  made  it  the  border  town  of  the  Mercians,  and  the 
Saxon  mound  close  to  the  castle  was  probably  the  first  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Aethelfleda.  Then  came  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
William  gave  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Robert  d'Oili,  who  extended 
the  castle  and  the  walls  of  the  town,  built  the  great  tower  which  still 
stands,  and  several  churches.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauclerc 
that  we  first  hear  of  Oxford  as  a  place  of  study  and  schools.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the  kingdom,  its  quaint  old 
colleges,  with  their  varied  architecture,  its  beautiful  churches,  publ  c 
buildings  and  gardens,  its  scholars  in  their  quaint  caps  and  gowns,  all 
tend  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  visitor  rarely  experienced 
elsewhere. 


High  Street. 


HIGH   STREET    familiarly  known  as  "  The  High,"  is   the   prin- 
cipal street  in  Oxford,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.     Walking  from  Magdalen  Bridge  in  a  westerly  direction 
until  Queen's  College  is  reached,  the  visitor  sees  displayed  on  either 
side  such  architectural  gems  as  are  unknown  elsewhere.     In  our  view 
are  to  be  seen,  on  the  right,  All  Souls'  College,  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Brasenose  College,  St.  Martin's  and  All  Saints'  Church,  and  on  the 
left,  University  College. 


Magdalen  Cloisters  and  Founder's  Tower 


MAGDALEN  CLOISTERS  AND  FOUNDER'S  TOWER.-Was 
founded  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
1458.  This  College,  in  its  original  Quadrangle,  Cloisters, 
Hall,  and  Chapel,  built  in  its  founder's  lifetime,  possesses  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Founder's  Tower,  or  the  great 
gate  of  the  College,  adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
John,  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Founder,  contains  a  magnificent  State 
Banqueting  Room  with  two  beautiful  oriel  windows  and  some 
very  fine  old  tapestry.  The  Tower  is  150  feet  in  height,  con- 
sisting of  five  storeys,  and  crowned  with  a  rich  open  battlement  with 
eight  pinnacles. 


Addison's  Walk. 


A  DDISON'S  WALK.— Joseph  Addison,  born  1672,  was  educated 
r\  at  Amesbury  in  Wilts,  Lichfield  Grammar  School,  and  Charter- 
house, from  which  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  He  obtained  a  demy-ship  at  Magdalen,  and  took 
his  Master's  Degree  in  1693.  During  his  five  years'  residence  at  the 
University,  his  favourite  walk  was  along  this  broad  shady  avenue 
which  runs  alongside  the  river,  where  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  celebrated  hymn,  "  When  all  Thy  Mercies." 


Magdalen  College 
and  Bridge. 
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of    College    buildings    surmounted    by   the    graceful    tower,     a 


[AGDALEN COLLEGE 
AND  BRIDGE.— 
This  bridge,  which 
here  spans  two  branches  of 
the  Cherwell,  was  in  earlier 
days  the  only  approach  to 
Oxford  from  London.  It 
was  built  in  1779,  and  was 
in  1883  widened  some 
twenty  feet  to  accommo- 
date the  traffic  of  recent 
years.  Above  this  bridge, 
looking  west,  rises  the  mass 
well-known  landmark  for  all 


Oxford.     From  the  top  the  choir  sings  a  Latin  hymn  at  five  o'clock  on  May-day  morn  ng. 


Magdalen,  from  the  Chtrwell. 
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AGDALEN, 
writing 


FROM  THE  CHERWELL.— Lord  Macaulay, 
about  Oxford,  says  :  "  Magdalen  College  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  our  Academical  institutions.  Its 
graceful  Tower  catches,  afar  off,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  comes 
by  road  from  London.  As  he  approaches,  he  finds  that  this  Tower 
arises  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  vener- 
able, which,  embowered  in  verdure,  overhangs  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Cherwell." 


St.  Edmund  Hall. 


ST.  EDMUND  HALL.— Supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1226,  but  re- 
founded  in  1559.  Its  present  Chapel  and  Library  (1680)  are 
considered  very  fine  specimens  of  the  classical  architecture,  and  the 
rest  of  its  buildings  are  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among 
the  names  of  the  notable  men  who  have  studied  here  may  be  men- 
tioned Thomas  Hearn,  the  great  Oxford  Antiquarian,  Sir  Richard 
Blackstone,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Our  picture  shows 
the  Quadrangle  with  its  picturesque  group  of  buildings.  This  Hall 
is  the  only  example  left  of  the  old  system  of  university  life  before 
the  first  college  foundation. 


Queen's  College. 


OUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfield, 
Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edward  III.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In 
its  chapel  are  some  curious  old  stained  glass  windows,  fine  painted 
ceiling,  "  The  Ascension,"  by  Thornhill,  and  an  altarpiece,  a  copy  of 
Correggio's  "  Night."  The  Library  ceiling  and  carvings  are  by  Grinling 
Gibbons,  and  its  Hall  was  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren.  This  College 
still  keeps  up  the  ceremony  of  bringing  in  the  "  Boar's  Head,"  with 
the  traditional  song,  on  Christmas  Day.  Here,  too,  the  members, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  summoned  to  hall  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  instead  of  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  as  elsewhere. 


University  College 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.— This  present  building  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  1634-1675,  but  tradition  says  that  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  one  built  and  endowed  by  King  Alfred 
in  872.  In  the  Chapel,  restored  by  Sir  G.  Scott  in  1862,  is  some  beauti- 
ful old  cedar  wainscoting  and  an  oak  screen,  also  some  old  glass  win- 
dows by  Van  Ling,  1641.  On  the  second  gateway  are  statues  of 
Queen  Anne  and  also  of  James  II.,  said  to  be  the  only  statue  of  that 
monarch  in  England  except  the  one  now  at  the  west  front  of  the 
Admiralty.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  once  a  member  of  this  Col- 
lege, and  a  statue  of  him  by  Onslow  Ford,  the  gift  of  Lady  Shelley, 
is  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions. 


All  Souls'  College. 


ALL  SOULS'  COLLEGE  was  founded  in  1437  by  Archbishop 
Chichele  as  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  wars  with  France.  The  first  Quadrangle  has  practically 
been  untouched  ;  the  Chapel  (1442)  contains  a  beautiful  reredos,  con- 
cealed for  two  centuries  by  lath  and  plaster,  but  restored  in  1876  by 
the  late  Senior  Fellow  of  the  College,  Earl  Bathurst.  The  Hall  con- 
tains some  good  portraits ;  among  them  the  founder,  Henry  VI.,  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  Bishop  Heber.  The  Chapel 
has  some  beautiful  windows,  notably  the  great  west  window  by 
Hardman  in  1862,  and  in  the  Choir  the  old  glass  is  still  in  perfect 
condition. 


6V.  Mary's  Porch. 
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MARY'S  PORCH. 
-Between  Brasenose 
College  and  All  Souls' 
College  is  the  beautiful 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin. It  is  rich  in  historical 
interest,  and  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Early 
Decorated  style.  On  its 
south  it  has  a  fine  Italian 
porch  with  spiral  columns, 
which  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Morgan  Owen,  Chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  1637. 
In  the  centre,  above  the 
arch,  is  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  which  caused 
such  offence  to  the  Puritans, 

that  it  was  cited  as  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Archbishop  Laud.  The  whole 
porch  was  most  carefully  restored  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott  in  1865,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  of  Oxford. 


flrasfnosf  College. 


BRASENOSE  COLLEGE.— Founded  in  1509  by  William  Smyth, 
Bishop   of    Lincoln,    and    Sir    Richard  Sutton.     The    Gateway 
Tower  (1520)  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  building.     It 
gets  its  name  most  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  Brason  Hus  '  or 
Brew  House,  on  the  site  of  which  it  was  originally  built.     The  old 
Brazen  Nose  '  knocker  of  Brasenose  Hall  was  restored  to  the  College 
in  1890,  having  been  carried  away  to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  by 
some  rebellious  students  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  relic  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Hall,  which  is  entered  through  a 
curious  porch,  undoubtedly  the  original  work,  over  which  are  two 
busts  of  King  Alfred  and  John  Erigena,  who  is  said  to  have  lectured 
in  Little  University  Hall  on  this  site,  A.D.  882. 


Christ  Church. 


CHURCH.— This,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Colleges,  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1525.  The  Hall  and  Kitchen 
are  the  work  of  the  founder,  and  surpass  any  building  of  the 
kind  in  Oxford  or  England.  The  Entrance  Tower,  finished  in  1682, 
contains  "  Great  Tom,"  one  of  the  largest  bells  in  England,  being 
the  great  bell  of  Osney  Abbey  recast.  It  is  rung  one  hundred 
and  one  times  each  night  at  9.5,  as  a  signal  for  closing  the  College 
gates.  The  Library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  by 
Italian  and  Dutch  masters.  The  Hall,  considered  to  be  the  grandest 
specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture — with  the  exception  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall — in  the  kingdom,  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  portraits 
of  eminent  statesmen  and  divines. 


The  Cathedral. 
Christ  Church. 


THE  CATHEDRAL, 
CHRIST  CHURCH, 
looking  east.  -  This 
building,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  Chapel  to  the 
College  and  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford,  is  of  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the 
surrounding  collegiate  build- 
ings. Legendary  history  as- 
cribes much  of  it  to  Saxon 
times,  when  St.  Frideswide 
founded  a  religious  house 
here  in  A.D.  740,  from  which 
time  there  has  always  been 
a  church  here.  In  1180  the 
then  Prior  restored,  en- 
larged, and  beautified  the 
church  to  practically  its 
present  form.  At  the  dis- 
solution it  was  given  with 
all  the  revenues  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  determined  to 
found  a  Scholastic  Institu- 
tion called  Cardinal's  Col- 
lege. He  was  prevented  by 
his  fall  in  1529,  when  Henry 

VIII.  claimed  all  the  revenues,  and  re-founded  the  College  here,  which  he  afterwards  connected 
with  his  new  See  of  Oxford,  thus  forming  an  unparalleled  instance  of  the  union  of  a  Cathedral 
with  a  Collegiate  Foundation. 


The  Bread  Walk. 
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'HE  BROAD  WALK. 
— A  fine  avenue  of 
elms,  ending  in  a 
very  pleasant  river  walk, 
surrounds  Christ  Church 
Meadow.  This  was 
formerly  the  most  fre- 
quented promenade  for  Ox- 
ford on  Show  Sunday,  as 
the  Sunday  in  Commemora- 
tion Week  was  called.  Near 

the  west  end  of  this  walk  is  another  avenue  which  leads  straight  to  the  River  Isis  or  Thames, 
and  which  was  opened  in  1872. 


Pembroke  College 


PEMBROKE  COLLEGE  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Thomas 
I  Tesdale  and  Richard  Wightwick,  out  of  an  old  academical 
institution  known  as  Broadgates  Hall,  in  1624,  and  named 
after  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
This  College  is  specially  famous  from  having  had  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
scholar  ;  his  rooms  were  over  the  entrance  gateway.  In  the  Library 
is  a  bust  of  him  by  Bacon,  and  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations," 
"  Essays,"  two  of  his  desks,  and  letters,  are  preserved  as  relics.  The 
Chapel,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  heavy  classic  of  the  Georgian  period, 
contains  a  fine  reredos  of  beautifully  veined  marble  columns. 


Oriel  College 


ORIEL  COLLEGE.— Founded  nominally  by  Edward  II.,  and  in 
reality  by  his  almoner,  Adam  de  Brome,  in  1326.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  in  1603.  Its  Hall  is  specially 
notable  for  its  oaken  roof,  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  city. 
This  College  has  had  many  famous  scholars  within  its  walls,  notably 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Prynne,  John  Keble,  Newman,  Arnold,  Pusey,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Cecil  Rhodes — the  latter  bequeath- 
ing to  it  large  sums,  £100,000  to  be  used  partly  in  bringing  the  College 
buildings  to  the  High  Street,  and  £10,000  to  be  held  as  a  fund  to 
maintain  "the  dignity  of  the  High  Table."  The  High  Street  front  was 
completed  in  1911  from  designs  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  Over  the 
entrance  portico  in  the  picture  are  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
those  of  Edward  II.  and  Charles  I. 


Corpus  Chmti  College. 


CHRISTI  COLLEGE.— Founded  in  1516  in  the  interests 
of  Renaissance  Learning  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
Its  Library  contains  many  ancient  volumes  and  rare  MSS.  Its  Chapel 
possesses  an  altar-piece  painted  by  Rubens,  subject :  "  The  Adoration." 
In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  curious  sun-dial,  the  work  of 
Charles  Turnbull,  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  constructed  in  1605.  Other 
objects  of  interest  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  are  a  crozier,  a 
chalice,  and  a  paten  of  pure  gold,  given  by  the  Founder,  and  dated 
1507,  also  some  seals,  rings,  &c. 


Merton  ColUge 
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ERTON  COLLEGE.— Founded  in  1264  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  first  institution  in  Oxford 
organized  as  a  College.  The  Chapel,  built  between  1264  and 
1300,  is  an  example  of  the  Early  Decorated  style  ;  it  contains  some 
well-preserved  brasses,  an  altar-piece  ascribed  to  Tintoretto,  and  a 
beautiful  brass  lectern  given  by  John  Martok,  Fellow  of  the  College 
in  1458.  Its  Library  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  the 
present  structure  being  probably  adapted  from  an  earlier  building  in 
1349.  Members  of  this  college  have  been  remarkably  beneficent  to 
the  University-many  having  founded  Scholarships,  &c.  Sir  Thos. 
Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  library,  and  William  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  both  members  of 
Merton. 


Hertford  College 


ITERTFORD  COLLEGE.— Founded  as  Hart  Hal  by  Elias  de 
11  Hertford  in  1284,  it  was  created  a  college  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1740.  But  in  1822,  when  old  Magdalen  Hall  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  society  was  removed  to  this  building,  which  took  the  name 
of  Magdalen  Hall.  In  1874  it  re-assumed  its  original  title,  Hertford 
College.  Some  remains  of  Hart  Hall  still  ex;st,  the  Hall  of  which 
Tyndale,  Selden,  and  Charles  James  Fox  were  members. 


New  College 


NEW  COLLEGE.— Founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  1379,  its  buildings,  consisting  of  Hall,  Chapel, 
Cloisters  and  Quads,  have  undergone  very  little  change  since  its 
foundation.  Its  Cloisters  are  particularly  fine,  as  is  also  the  Chapel 
with  its  massive  buttresses  and  mullioned  windows.  The  gardens 
are  very  beautiful,  and  contain  the  only  perfect  remnant  of  the  old 
city  wall,  along  the  bastions  and  parapets  of  which  the  Cavaliers  used 
to  walk  when  the  Court  was  established  here.  The  College  contains 
some  interesting  relics,  notably  the  crozier,  silver-gilt  and  jewelled, 
and  a  curious  and  beautiful  jewel  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  M,  once 
the  possessions  of  the  Founder. 


New  Co/Iff  f  Window 
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EW  COLLEGE  WIN- 
DOW.  -  The  great 
west  Window  in  this 
Chapel  was  painted  in  1777 
by  Jervais,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
centre  picture  represents 
the  Nativity,  and  the  lower 

( : range  of  figures  the  Chris- 
tian and  cardinal  virtues  : 
"Faith,"  "Hope," 

"  Charity,"  "  Temperance,"  "  Fortitude,"    "Justice,"  and  "Prudence."     The  other  windows 
in  this  Chapel  are  the  original  glass  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century. 


Mansfield  College. 
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ANSFIELD  COLLEGE  was  erected  by  the  Congregational 
Churches  to  educate  their  own  ministers,  and  also  to  be  a 
centre  for  Evangelical  teaching  in  the  University.  It  was 
founded  here  in  1886,  by  the  Council  and  Trustees  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham,  who  transferred  it  from  that  City  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  its  original  Founder.  Many  statues  of  eminent  Noncon- 
formist Divines  have  been  placed  in  the  Chapel  and  Hall,  and  in  the 
chief  corridors  are  many  fine  portraits  of  others  of  all  denominations. 


Wadham  College. 


WADHAM    COLLEGE,  founded  by  Sir   Nicholas  and  Dorothy 
Wadham    in  1610,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Augustinian  Friary. 
The   Chapel  contains  a    fine  old  east  window  by  Van  Ling, 
1620 ;     and   an   old   Communion   Table   brought   from    Ilminster   in 
Somerset,  believed  to  be  the  one  at  which  the  founders  worshipped. 
The  Hall  and  Library  are  connected  by  a  cloister;  a  beautiful  view 
of  these  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  gardens.     Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in 
his  work  on  Oxford,  says  : — •"  The  gardens  of  Wadham  College,  on  a 
bright  morning  in  early  spring,  are  a  scene  in  which  the  memory  of 
Old  Oxford  pleasantly  lingers,  and  is  easily  revived." 


Keble  Collfgt 


KEBLE  COLLEGE,  founded  in  1870  by  subscription,  in  memory 
of   Rev.  John   Keble,   of  Oriel,  and  author   of  "The  Christian 
Year,"  in    the    interests    of  the  Anglican  Church.      Its  chief 
object  of  interest  is  its  beautiful  Chapel,  designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield 
at  the  cost  of  £60,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Gibbs.     This  Col- 
lege has  a  different  constitution  from  other  Colleges,  having  no  Fellows, 
and  being  governed  from  without  by  a  Council.     The  Hall  contains  a 
portrait  of  J.  Keble,  and  in  the  Chapel  is  Hunt's  well-known  picture, 
"  The  Light  of  the  World." 


St.  /o/in's  College. 


SI  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.— Founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thos.  White. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  College — the  Hall,  Chapel,  Entrance 
Tower,  and  part  of  the  outer  Quadrangle — are  the  original 
buildings  of  an  old  monastery  known  as  St.  Bernard's  College,  made 
over  by  the  monks  to  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1436.  At  the  Dissolu- 
tion the  buildings  passed  to  the  present  founder,  an  old  scholar  of 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  London,  from  which  school  many  Scholar- 
ships for  St.  John's  are  now  obtainable.  The  Hall  is  the  old  monks' 
Refectory  ;  the  inner  Quadrangle  was  built  by  Archbishop  Laud. 
The  Cellars,  entered  from  the  Buttery,  date  from  early  in  the  isth 
century,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Library  contains  many 
rare  books,  a  curious  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  Caxton's  Chaucer,  Edward 
VI. 's  Prayer  Book,  and  relics  of  Archbishop  Laud. 


llalliol  College  and  Martyrs'  Memorial. 


BALLIOL  COLLEGE  AND  MARTYRS'  MEMORIAL.  Balliol 
College  was  founded  about  1268  by  the  mother  of  John  Balliol, 
King  of  Scotland.  Its  buildings  are  chiefly  modern,  notably 
the  Hall,  1877,  which  contains  portraits  of  J.  Wycliffe,  the  Reformer, 
once  Master  of  the  College,  Archbishop  Tait,  Robert  Browning, 
Benjamin  Jowett,  and  many  others.  The  Martyrs'  Memorial,  an 
early  work  of  art  of  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Scott, was  erected  in  1841.  On  the 
north  base  is  the  following  inscription  :—  "  To  the  glory  of  God  and 
in  grateful  commemoration  of  His  servants,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Nicholas 
Ridley,  Hugh  Latimer,  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  near 
this  spot  yielded  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  bearing  witness  to  the 
sacred  truths  which  they  had  affirmed  and  maintained  against  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  rejoicing  that  to  them  it  was  given 
not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake  ;  this 
monument  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God,  MDCCCXLI." 


Trinity  College  and 
President's  House. 


T^RINITY  COLLEGE  AND  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE.  Founded 
I  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Privy  Councillor  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Col- 
lege stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  Benedictine  house  known  as  Durham 
College,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Dissolution.  The  Chapel,  com- 
pleted in  1694,  contains  some  fine  carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
a  painted  ceiling  by  Berchet,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Ascension.  The 
Lime  Walk  in  the  garden  is  a  very  notable  feature  in  Oxford.  The 
Library  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  College.  It  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Bury,  who  died  in  1343. 


Sheldonian  Theatre. 


QHELDONIAN  THEATRE.— Built  in  1664  by  Archbishop  Shel- 
O  don,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  a  place  in  which 
to  set  up  the  University  Press,  and  where  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ferring degrees  on  students  each  year  could  be  performed.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building,  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren  ;  the  Ceremonial  Hall 
easily  accommodating  some  3,000  people.  The  walls  of  this  Hall  are 
richly  painted  by  Streater,  Artist  to  Charles  I.,  the  subjects  being 
allegorical.  The  Hall  is  also  used  for  public  lectures,  and  it  contains 
a  fine  organ  erected  by  Willis  in  1877.  Outside,  a  flight  of  shallow 
stone  steps  leads  to  the  Cupola  on  the  roof,  from  whence  is  obtained 
one  of  the  best  panoramic  views  of  the  city. 


Lincoln  College. 


LINCOLN    COLLEGE. — Founded  in    1427  by  Richard  Flemyng, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,    and  re-founded  by  his  successor,  Thomas 
Rotheram,  in  1478.     The  Chapel  is  a  good  specimen  of  Jacobean 
work,  containing  fine  cedar  panelling  and  painted  glass.     The  oldest 
part  of  the  College  is  the  Kitchen,  whose  walls  are  of  immense  thickness 
and  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  a  fine  high  pitched  timber  roof  has 
been  discovered  during  some  recent  restorations.     Among  its  Fellows 
may  be  noted  George  Hickes  and  John  Wesley.     Over  the  gateway 
is  a  grotesque  image,  a  copy  of  the  "  devil  "  which  anciently  "  looked 
over  Lincoln." 


Exeter  Collfge. 


EXETER  COLLEGE.— Founded  by  Walter  de  Stapleton,   Bishop 
of    Exeter,  in  1314,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name  ;    it  was  not, 
however,  incorporated  until  1565.     The  Chapel,  1858,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott,  and  contains  fine  speci- 
mens of  modern  painted  glass,  and  the  magnificent  piece  of  tapestry, 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Burne  Jones.     Its  gardens,  ap- 
proached by  a  doorway  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Quadrangle, 
though  small,  are  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Oxford. 


Jesus  College. 


JESUS  COLLEGE.— Founded  in   1571  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the 
request   and  instance  of  Dr.  Hugh   Price,  its  emoluments  were 
greatly  added   to   by  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  College  in 
1661.     It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  to  be  founded  after  the 
Reformation,    and    was    almost    entirely    for    Welsh    students.     Its 
Library  contains  many  rare  books  and  MSS.,  and  once  held  the  curious 
"  Llyfr  Coch  "  or  Red  Book,  containing  a  mass  of  Welsh  legendary 
lore  and  romance  of  King  Arthur,  &c.,  but  which  has  now  been  removed 
to  the  Bodleian  Library. 


Worcester  College. 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  —This  College,  the  buildings  of  which 
chiefly  date  from  the  i8th  century,  was  founded  in  1714  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cookes  for  the  education  of  students  from  Wor- 
cestershire. On  the  site  of  this  College  was  an  old  institution  called 
Gloucester  Hall,  founded  by  John  Giffard  for  Benedictine  Monks  in 
1283,  and  which  in  1560  was  conveyed  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  St.  John's  College.  For  many  years  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  Gloucester  Hall  was  used  by  Roman  Catholic  students, 
the  tutors  of  whom  were  graduates  ejected  from  various  other  Colleges 
for  refusing  to  take  the  Allegiance  Oath.  It  has  lovely  secluded  gar- 
dens and  a  very  extensive  lake.  The  Royal  Beaumont  Palace,  the 
residence  of  Henry  II.,  stood  near  this  spot,  but  was  removed  less 
than  a  century  ago. 


Ltehlade. 


LECHLADE. — Deriving  its  name  from  a  small  river  that  joins  the 
Thames  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  near  the  first   lock  on 
the  river.     This,  the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames,  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  river  usually  navigable  even  for  small  boats. 
The  old  toll-gatehouse  still  remains,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence 
with  its  fine  old  tower  and  spire  is  a  pleasant  landmark. 


Oodsiow  Nunnery. 


GODSTOW  NUNNERY.— On  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  some  three 
miles  from  Oxford,  are  the  remains  of  Godstow  Nunnery.  It 
was  founded  about  the  end  of  Henry  I.'s  reign  by  Editha, 
wife  of  Robert  d'Oili.  There  are  remains  of  the  north,  south,  and 
east  walls,  and  of  a  small  building,  once  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
nuns.  Here  the  remains  of  Rosamund,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  are 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  buried,  and  over  which  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  placed  : — "  Hie  jacet  in  tumba,  Rosa  mundi,  non 
Rosa  Munda."  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  the  home  of  Colonel  David 
Walter,  and  was  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Fairfax,  May  23, 
1646. 


/si's,  from  Folly  Bndgt, 
in  Eights  Week 


ISIS,  FROM  FOLLY  BRIDGE,  IN  EIGHTS  WEEK.-  This  Classic 
1      name  is  given  to  the  River  Thames  where  it  flows  past  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  river  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  all  dwellers  in  the  city,  and  during  the  summer  months  a  pleasing 
picture  is  constantly  presented  by  the  numberless  boats  of  all  kinds, 
from  eight-oars  to  canoes,  which  crowd  its  waters.     The  Procession 
of  Boats,  which  in  former  days  was  one  of  the  features  of  Commemora- 
tion Week,  when  some  fifty  boats,  each  manned  by  nine  men  in  College 
Colours  rowed  past,  saluting  the  University  Barge,  has  been  discon- 
tinued since  1893  b7  order  of  the  Oxford  University  Boating  Club. 


ColUge  Bargn. 


OLLEGE  BARGES  DURING  EIGHTS  WEEK.     The  River  Isis, 
on  the  Oxfordshire  side,  is  lined  with  barges,  which  present  a 
gay  and  animated  appearance  during  the  College  Races.     The 
opposite  bank  is  crowded  with  men,  who  run  up  with  their  respective 
boats,  cheering,  shouting,  ringing  bells,  and  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible  with  pistols  and  rattles. 


Iff  ley  Mill. 


[  FFLEY  MILL. — Just  about  a  mile  from  Oxford  stood  this  quaint 
I  old  mill.  The  Muniments  of  Magdalen  College  state  that  William, 
the  son  of  Manfred  the  Miller,  gave  sixpence  of  annual  rent  about 
the  year  1220,  so  that  there  has  been  a  mill  here  from  time  imme- 
morial. Sad  to  relate,  it  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  nothing 
left  save  the  old  wheel. 


IJfley  Church. 


IFFLEY  CHURCH.— Dedicated  -to  St.  Mary,  this  ancient  edifice 
exhibits  some  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  Norman 
work.  It  was  probably  built  by  Robert  de  Cheney,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  1170.  The  building  consists  of  chancel  and  nave,  with 
massive  embattled  tower.  Situated  on  the  top  of  a  well  wooded  hill 
this  church  is  a  landmark  for  some  distance  to  all  Oxford  men.  In 
the  churchyard  on  the  south  side  is  an  ancient  cross,  and  near  it  is 
a  venerable  yew  tree  of  considerable  size.  The  living  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  the  only  one  in  his  gift.  The  name, 
"  Iffley,"  which  occurs  as  Giftelei  A.D.  945,  is  said  by  Ingram  to 
mean  in  Saxon  the  "  Field  of  Gifts." 


Nuneham  Cottages 


N 


UNEHAM  COTTAGES.  —  Nuneham,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Courtenays,  but  purchased  in  1710  by  the  first  Earl  of  Har- 
court,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains,  is  some  miles  to  the  south 
of  Oxford.  The  House  stands  on  a  high  hill,  has  little  architectural 
beauty,  but  commands  fine  views  of  the  Thames  Valley.  The  estate 
is  full  of  charming  spots,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  cottages  and 
bridge  which  form  the  subject  of  our  illustration.  In  the  grounds 
stands  the  "  Carfax"  monument,  which  was  erected  in  1610  by  Otho 
Nicholson  in  the  centre  of  Carfax  as  a  water  supply.  In  1787  the  City, 
bent  on  street- widening,  presented  the  monument  to  the  Earl  of 
Harcourt. 


Abingdon,  from  the  Hridge 


A  BINGDON,  FROM  THE  BRIDGE.— Abingdon,  from  the 
/~\  Bridge,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  on  the  river  ; 
St.  Helen's  Church,  with  its  lofty  spire  of  Early  English  archi- 
tecture adding  to  its  beauty.  Along  this  backwater  is  a  grand  array 
of  horse-chestnut  trees  overhanging  the  water,  which  gives  a  colour 
and  richness  to  the  scenery  unsurpassed  along  the  river.  There  are 
just  a  few  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  the 
seventh  century.  These  consist  of  a  perpendicular  gateway  near  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  and  two  large  thirteenth  century  rooms  with  open- 
timber  roofs. 


The  Elms  and  River  Thames 
at  Abingdon 


THE  ELMS  AND  RIVER  THAMES  AT  ABINGDON.— The 
above  picture  gives  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  The  River  Thames,  flowing  lazily  through  beautiful 
fertile  meadows,  passes  an  old  weir  just  below  Abingdon.  On  either 
bank  grow  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers  and  reeds,  and  towering 
above  are  some  very  fine  old  elms,  which  owe  their  existence,  pro- 
bably, to  the  monks  of  old.  To  these  men  must  be  given  praise  for 
their  social  organization,  which  exists  down  to  the  present  day.  St. 
Benedict,  their  founder,  proclaimed  "  Nobility  of  labour  "  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  to  carry  this  into  good  effect,  each  brother,  after  Morning 
Prayer  in  the  chapel,  was  given  tools,  and  marched  in  silence  to  the 
work  of  planting  and  tillage  in  the  fields.  In  this  way  all  the  land 
around  came  into  cultivation,  and  made  it  what  it  now  is,  second  to 
none  in  its  fertility. 


Abingdon  Weir  and  Lock. 


A  BINGDON  WEIR  AND  LOCK.— This  quaint  old  town,  situated 
f\  some  seven  miles  south  of  Oxford,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ock  with  the  River  Thames.  It  is  a  municipal  borough  of 
Berkshire,  and  was  in  early  times  a  very  important  place,  with  a 
rich  Benedictine  Abbey,  in  which  Henry  V.  was  educated  so  well 
as  to  procure  him  the  name  of  Beauclerc  (good  scholar).  Very  little 
of  the  Abbey  buildings  now  remains,  but  the  town  has  many  ancient 
buildings  still  intact,  and  pretty  river  views,  among  which  may  be 
cited  the  Weir  and  Lock,  which  form  the  subject  of  our  picture. 


Clifton  Hampden. 


CLIFTON  HAMPDEN.-  A  charming  riverside  spot    with  a  fine 
red  brick  bridge  with  Tudor  arches.     The  River  Thames  here 
runs  over  a  bed  of  sandstone,  which,  on  the  Oxfordshire  side, 
rises  to  a  height  entitling  it  to  the  name  of  cliff — hence  the  name  of 
the  village.     A  favourite  holiday  resort  for  boating  and  fishing. 


Day's  Lock 


DAY'S     LOCK. — On   the    Thames,    some   miles    below    Oxford, 
is  situated  this  very  picturesque  Lock,  the   subject   of   many 
artistic  sketches   for   generations.     Below  the    Lock   are   two 
islands,  connected  to  the  mainland  by  bridges,  over  which  runs  the 
direct  way  from  Little  Wittenham  to  Dorchester,  once  the  seat  of 
the  Mercian  Bishops,  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  Abbey  Church. 
In  the  background  can  be  seen  the  Wittenham  Clumps,  on  which 
can  be  traced  lines  of  entrenchments.     This  is  said  to  be  the  famous 
British  fortress  of  Sinodun,  which  was  captured  by  the  Romans  from 
their  Dorchester  Camp. 


Oxford  Cathedral. 


THE   BECKET  WINDOW  in  St.  Lucy's  Chapel  and  South  Choir 
Aisle.     The    fine    old    fourteenth    century    glass     depicts    the 
murder  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     Becket's  head  has  been 
removed,  it  is  said,  owing  to  Henry  VI I. 's  dislike  of  the  saint        The 
whole  cathedral,  though  small,  is  of  very  good  proportion,  and  yields 
excellent  examples  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture.     The  Saxon 
arch  in  the  Lady  Chapel  is  perhaps  all  that  remains  of  the  old  Saxon 
Church. 


St   Mifhaff's  Church 


ST.  MICHAEL'S   CHURCH  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples 
of  Saxon  architecture.     It  has  been  said   that   the  tower  was 
built  by  Robert   d'Oili,   though   there  is  no    documentary  evi- 
dence.    He  may  have  repaired  an  older  structure,  "  for  it  is,"  says 
Mr.  Lang,  "  in  the  true  primitive  style — gaunt,  unadorned,  with  round- 
headed  windows,  good  for  shooting  from  the  bow."     St.  Michael's  was 
not  only  a  church,  but  a  watch-tower  of  the  city  wall ;   and  here  the 
old   North   Gate,   called   Bocardo,   spanned   the  street,   until  it  was 
removed  in  1774  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


High  Strtft 


HIGH  STREET. — Looking  towards  Carfax  can  be  seen,  on  the 
right,    St.   Mary's   Porch,    Brasenose  College   (new  front),   St. 
Martin's  and  All  Saints'  Church,  and,  in  the  distance,  Carfax 
Tower  ;    on  the  left  is  the  new  front  of  Oriel  College.     At  Carfax 
(quatre  voies),  the  centre  of   the  City,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
the  first  parish  church  was  built.     The  Chronicle  of  Abingdon  Abbey 
has  record  of  its  building  in  the  year  1034,  and  makes  Cnut  its  founder. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  it  was  all  pulled  down  a  few  years 
ago  to  make  room  for  street  improvements. 


ttlenheim  Palace 


BLENHEIM  PALACE,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
L)  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  victorious  general,  and  to 
commemorate  his  great  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  present  building, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royal  estate  and  palace  of  Woodstock, 
was  designed  by  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh.  Its  style  is  very  massive  and 
heavy,  but  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  time. 
There  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  grounds,  among  which  may 
be  named  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  column  130  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  an  inscription 
detailing  his  public  services  at  the  base.  The  park  is  twelve  miles 
in  circumference  ;  its  trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  troops  were  arranged  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  1704. 


Fair  Rosamund's  Well. 


FAIR    ROSAMUND'S   WELL.— Situated  in  Blenheim  Park,  it  is 
what  remains    of    the  Bower  and  Maze  erected  by  Henry  II. 
for  Rosamund,   daughter  of  Walter  Clifford.      It    is  near  the 
fine  stone  bridge,  which  crosses  the  lake ;  a  lovely  spot,  surrounded 
by  magnificent  cedars,  with  charming  views  of  the  Lake,  the  Palace, 
and  its  Gardens. 


TOURS  ON  THE  RIVER  THAMES 

The  THAMKS  flows  quietly  and  slowly  past  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  Country ;  within  the 
small  compass  of  a  hundred  miles  it  shows  just  what  is  most  charming  of  English  scenic  beauty,  side  by 
side  with  old  abbeys  and  churches,  modern  picturesque  residences,  and  pretty  houseboats. 

The  RIVKR  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  of  historical  places  such  as  Oxford,  Abingdon. 
Dorchester.  Medmenham  Abbey,  Runny mede,  Hampton  Court,  and  of  interesting  towns  such  a* 
Henley  and  Maidenhead. 


Service     every     Weekday 

from  middle    of    May    to 

end   of   September. 


Oxford     ... 
Wallingford 


Henley 


Windsor 


Kingston 


TRIP. 

9.30  a.m. 
1.40p.m. 
2.40     ., 
7.0      „ 
9  50  a.m. 
1.45p.m. 
2.40    . 
7.10    , 


2.30  p.m.  Kingston  . . . 

6.40    ,,  'Windsor  ... 

9.0am.  

1.30  p.m.  Henley     .  . 

2.40     „ 

7.15    „  Wallingford 

9.15?.m. 

1.30  p. m  Oxford     ... 

The  through  journey  occupies  two  days  each  way,  but  passengers  can  join  or 
boat  at  any  of  the  locks  or  regular  stopping  places. 

Combined  Railway  and  Steamer  Tickets  are  issued  at  most  of  the  principal  G. 
L.  fi#  S.W  R.  Stations. 

Time  Tables  with   full    information,  fares,    etc  ,  free  on  application. 


UP    TRIP. 
.    dep.     9.0    a.m. 

1.40p.m. 

2.40    „ 
7.15    .. 

9.0    a.m. 

1  40  p  m. 

240     ,. 

7.10     , 


arr. 
dep. 

arr. 
dep. 

arr. 
dep 

arr 


2.30  p.m. 
7.15    .. 
9.15a.m. 
1.40p.m. 
2.40     .. 
7.15    .. 
90    a.m. 
1.15p.m. 

leave  the 
W.R    and 


STEAM  &  MOTOR  LAUNCHES 

for  Private  Parties  of  2  to  150 

persons. 

From   £  1   10    to    £6  6  0  per  day. 

Boats  of  all   kinds   for  the   Thames  Trips 

(with    or  without    camping    equipment)  at 

charges   which   include    return  carriage    of 

boat  to  Oxford. 

PUNTS,  CANOES,  and  Boats  of  all  descriptions  for  Sale,  and  Built  to  Order.     Lists  Free. 

S™!"  T>  34.  FOLLY  BRIDGE. 

ALTER  BROS.,    OXFORD. 


ALFRED    SAVAGE, 

STATIONER   AND    BOOKSELLER, 

PUBLISHER     OF     PICTORIAL     POST     CARDS    OF 

OXFORD     AND      NEIGHBOURING     VILLAGES     in 

Black  and  White  or  Colours. 


POST   CARDS  of  the  FIFTY  VIEWS   IN  THIS   BCOK 
may   be   obtained   Id.   each,  or   set  of  fifty  for   4  -   post    free. 

The    OXFORD    HERALDIC    SERIES,  with    Views    and 
Embossed  Crests.         V         Complete  Set   of  twenty-four,  2/-. 


OXFORD  COLLEGES,  &c..  in  Black  and  White,  in  Packets 
of   twelve,    three  different   Packets,  6d.    packet,   Postage    Id. 

SHEETS  OF  COLLEGE   ARMS,  Beautifully  Embossed  in 
Colours.  V          .*.          V  Size  12  in.  by  10  in.,  I/-. 


OXFORD  HISTORY,  S«t  of  Eighteen  Cards,  illustrating  the 

chief  events   in    the   History  of  Oxford.     In  Colours  or  Real 

Photographs,  9d.  the  set. 


A  Good  Selection  of  Giant  Post  Cards  in  Sepia,  size,  1U  in. 
by  9  in.,  3d.  each. 


ALFRED     SAVAGE, 

Carfax    Stationery    Stores,    OXFORD. 


DA  690  .098  P52  1910 
SMC 


Pictures  in  colour  of 

Oxford,  with  its 
AZF-6497  (mcih) 


